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Reply to the Address of the British Indian Association
at Calcutta on 8th December

Mr. President and gentlemen : I thank you warmly for the
address which you have been good enough to present to me and
which has just been read by the Maharaja Tagore. It is a
source of gratification to me that you should have thought fit
to wait upon me this morning in order to express the views so
forcibly put in the address which has just been read. When I
look at my programme during my short stay in Calcutta I find
that the opportunities afforded me here, and of which I have been
glad to avail myself of coming into contact with important
associations, are both varied and numerous. In the ordinary
course a Viceroy does not get the same opportunities as, let us say,
a Prime Minister or Ministers at the head of great departments
in England. Therefore, it is that I gladly take advantage of the
opportunity of your address, and especially when presented by so
influential and representative a gathering as I see before me this
morning* Please do not think that I am intending to detain
you at any length because of what I have just said. That would
ill-requite you for your courtesy to me. But there are some
observations that I would make in answer to your address. 1
cannot, however, allow the opportunity to escape me of expressing
my warm appreciation of the far too generous references to myself
personally in certain paragraphs of the address. You express
there an appreciation of past services I have had the good
fortune and privilege to render to my country which I should
like to think are well deserved. You recall various passages of
my life and in particular the service which I was privileged to
assist in rendering to India when I was in America as British
Ambassador. It seems strange now, when reflecting upon it,
because at that time I had not the faintest idea that I should
have the good fortune ever to visit India. I shall only say that
I count it a happy circumstance that those events did take place.
They caused me considerable activity at the time in America.
I well remember, how from day to day, in accordance with the
telegraphic reports I was receiving I watched the decline of your
metallic reserve and saw the inevitable approach of assistance
required to prevent inconvertibility. I am not going to detain
you with a long story of the events of that period, save to say, as
I think I have had already the opportunity of saying in another
quarter when similar observations were made to me, that I have
always felt most grateful to the American Administration and to